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As of all the furniture of the Church the Altar 
is the most important and most sacred object, so of all 
the holy vessels, the Chalice, from its destination and 
function, holds the foremost rank. It merits therefore 
our first attention^ 

The history of the. Chalice, of its artistic configu- 
ration, that is, is by no means parallel with that of the 
Altar, which in the course of Mediaeval times, suffered 
the most striking changes, rising from being at first a 
simple table, to an extensive and magnificent work ot 
art, calling in the aid of sculpture and painting for its 
decoration, and if not entirely forgetting its original de- 
stination, degrading it, as to its artistic significance, to 
the very least importance. It is not so with the Chalice. 
In its form it has remained fundamentally as it was 
at first; it preserved its three constituent parts through- 
out all times, though these have changed, as to form, 
proportion and decoration, with the different styles of art. 

The Chalice has not only always preserved its ge- 
neral form, at least till very lately, when one of its 
parts, the Knob, has been left aside, which distinguishes 
it especially from the shape of the common antique drink- 
ing vessel, as well as from that which has been every- 
where in domestic use both in the middle ages and in 
modern times. Thus the Church seems to have a right 
to claim the Chalice form as especially her own, though 
it is by no means of ecclesiastical origin, nothwithstand- 
ing that it is hallowed by time and use. 

The peculiarity of the Chalice form consists in its 
three constituent parts, the foot, the knob and the cup. 
The cup has, more or less, the form of a hollow semi- 
sphere, the foot is like an inverted funnel, and the knob, 

*) Continued from pag. 35. 
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which is intended to be held in the hand, a perfect or 
flattened globe. The most ancient chalice extant, a gift 
from Duke and Duchess Tassilo of Bavaria to the con- 
vent of Kremsmunster, where it still remains, and which 
dates from the eighth century, has the above form in a 
very perfect degree. This form is evidently very different 
from the antique drinking cups or vessels, as well as 
from those of burnt clay, which are found in graves, and 
equally from those in silver, the number and kinds of 
which have been lately so remarkably enriched by the 
Hildesheim discoveries. Some resemblance, however, is 
found in the vessels which are said to have been used 
at libations, the form of which consisted in two semi- 
globular cups connected by a spherical knob, and which 
could equally be used for drinking, the one half serving 
as a cup, the other as the foot. This is somewhat like 
our form, but with this difference, that the foot of the 
Chalice has not the semiglobular form but that of the 
funnel. Hence it appears that the origin of the Chalice 
may be traced from the religious ceremonies of heathenism. 
Doubtless, however, this form was also in domestic 
use, especially among the Northern nations. The by no 
means simple, but rather complicated shape points to an 
originally wooden bowl, either carved or turned, no spe- 
cimen of which, very naturally, remains to us from such 
remote antiquity. But among the discoveries of Hall- 
statt, there was a bronze cup of great size with very 
open mouth and comparatively flat cup, of exactly the 
some general form. That this form was in secular use 
may well be concluded from an unusual, but very similar 
drinking vessel, the shape of which carries us back 
to the remotest times. We mean the so-called Bomer 
glass. Tassilo's cup has precisely the same shape as the 
old Bomer; we say old, because, at present, alas! we 
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are always altering it in some way or another. Both 
these, the Romer glass and Chalice, have evidently their 
common origin in the above mentioned primitive wooden 
bowl. ■ It is the same with the wine glass of the present 
day with its slender stem; it comes certainly from the 
same source and form, but fell, from an early date under 
the everchanging dominion of taste. Simplified however, 
by dispensing with the knob, then enriched and after- 
wards more delicately formed and more highly decorated, 
it became so changed that it seemed to take its own 
way, and at a very early period to have forgotten its 
origin. 

If. then the Chalice, as appears from these remarks, 
has now become an ecclesiastical vessel , it was not so 
originally. It was in secular use before the Church took 
it in hand and claimed it for herself. This , however, 
is no obstacle to its corresponding fully to its destination, 
or to its being perfectly worthy the sacred use to which 
it is devoted. 

If we take Tassilo's Chalice as a point of departure, 
we have a cup of flattened half spherical form, a knob 
in the shape of a depressed globe and a funnel-shaped 
foot of gently curved lines. The three parts, together 
ten inches in height, are entirely covered with ornaments 
and figures in relief, and with an inscription which leaves 
no doubt of its age and origin. Like all its successors, 
it is without a handle, though some similar vessels have 
them. At the time, for instance, when the cup was pre- 
sented to the laity, the vessel for this purpose was of 
great and sometimes of immense size, similar in shape 
to the priest's cup , but to render it more serviceable, 
provided with two handles on the upper part. A splen- 
did specimen of this kind , a production of the twelfth 
century, ornamented with engraving, relief and niello is 
preserved in the monastery of Wilten in the Tyrol. 

The principal . change which occurred in the Chalice, 
during the subsequent Romanesque period, was the se- 
paration of these parts, the cup, knob and foot, by the 
introduction of a stem between them. The stem is cy- 
lindrical in form as the foot and knob, and naturally 
the cup retains the circular form. This last received a 
perfect semispherical shape. By the introduction of this 
stem, the compressed configuration of the Tassilo cup 
was changed into a much slenderer form, which sub- 
sequent times have retained. Hence its similarity to the 
genuine Romer glass has become more or less lost. As 
to the decoration it gradually disappears from the cup; 
' later the relief is changed into light engraving, and con- 
centrates itself on the knob and foot, the latter of which 
is set with circular medallions with reliefs or enamels of 
religious subjects, or the arms of the founder. 

Much more thorough and significant, though not in 
any way destructive of the original configuration, are the 
changes which the Gothic style introduced by degrees 
into the Chalice. As it so frequently replaced what was 
round or chamfered by the straight line, so it changed 
the cylindrical form of the stem into a sexagon whose 
sides often received tracery. This at first almost imper- 
ceptable alteration was continued to the foot, making it 



angular, with six curved surfaces which finished in an^ 
arc of a circle, or a six-petaled rose or a six-foliated 
circle. Of course the knob could riot consistently remain; 
round, but was changed into a corresponding angular; 
shape ; at first it had the appearance of two intersecting; 
barrels, then into six of angular shape, and between; 
which were introduced all kinds of foliage. The flat; 
s.urfaces were ornamented with enamel , sometimes with| 
little miniatures , sometimes with emblematical letters.! 
Thus the knob was changed into a complicated star ori 
rosette form, the sharp angles of which were unpleasant] 
to the hand. 

No corresponding change was possible with the cup, 
which, from practical considerations, necessarily preserved! 
the circular form. So it merely lost its spherical shape! 
and become more upright and slanting with a wider: 
opening. Where it joined the stem, it was surrounded 
by a richer ornamental wreath in relief; in other respects 
it was altogether devoid of ornament. 

Through these changes of its shape particularly as 
to the cup and foot, it become far more difficult to pro- 
duce a graceful and well profiled Chalice, than it had 
formerly been. There are certainly some very beauti- 
fully formed Chalices of this style, particularly those of' 
the fourteenth century, but the greater part of them suffer 
too much from the straight lines and angles. Then an- 
other evil accrued, namely, that the surface and orna- 
ments of niello, enamel, and engraving were gradually; 
supplanted in the later Gothic by sharp angular tracery, 
which particularly affected the knob, though this was 
altogether the least suitable place for if; for it made the 
Chalice so unwieldy that it was difficult to hold it either 
by or under the knob without some unpleasant sensation 
to the hand. 

And it is just this defect in the Gothic chalice which 
the imitations of the present day have selected as the 
characteristic ornament of their productions, and which 
they have so exaggerated that we have seen some mo- 
dern Gothic chalices, which by the exuberance of their.; 
sharp architectonic excrescences on the knob, are abso 
lutely useless. Indeed we think it right to return to the j 
forms of the Mediaeval chalice, for what subsequent times 
have produced is by no means to be recommended. ; 
Those of later times, especially since the seventeenth 
century , have not only discarded ,all the more delicate ] 
ornamentation, but by the bulbed outline, the too slen- 
der stem , and partly by omitting the knob , have lost 
all beauty and all character. Not, however, that every- 
thing is to be accepted as good, as being mediaeval, or 
because it belongs to the Gothic style. The more deli- 
cate kinds of decoration should be adhered to which are 
also the more suitable; the severe, characteristic forms 
should be taken for models, as corresponding more with 
the dignity of the Church: even the heavier and stronger 
need not be discarded, as being more firm and less ex- 
posed to danger. These indispensable properties, uniting 
the artistic and the practical, are found rather ■ in the 
older specimens of the Gothic than in those of its later 
. period. 
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If the Art-history of the Chalice consists only in the 
changes in one and the same principal form, the reverse 
is the case with another object of ecclesiastical art , the 
Reliquary. The artistic forms of the vessel or box in 
which the relics were inclosed, or kept for display or 
public devotion, are so various, and at the same time so 
peculiar, that it is difficult to bring them under one point 
of view or to describe them with any brevity. We must 
therefore content ourselves with merely glancing at them. 

The veneration of relics, that is of the bones of 
Martyrs and Saints, or of such objects as had ever been 
in contact with Christ, the Virgin Mary or the Apostles, 
began at a very early period. The Catacombs contained 
numberless objects of veneration of this kind. At a later 
period the Crusades and Pilgrimages imported consider- 
able accessions from the East. 

At first these relics were brought to be inclosed in 
the Altar which was to represent the tomb of the Saint. 
Afterwards they were exposed to view and veneration, 
were exhibited to the faithful, or worn as ornaments 
and amulets on the person. Then a transition super- 
vened to another method of preserving them, one com- 
mon in more ancient times, namely inclosing them in a 
casket like a sarcophagus, of larger or smaller dimen- 
sions, according as the entire skeleton or only some por- 
tions of it were to be concealed in it. The larger cas- 
kets, with a lid like a box, took also the form of a 
church, with gables, arcades, cupolas, and other architec- 
tural imitations. Of this nature are the most magnifi- 
cent and at the same time the most- artistic reliquaries 
that have even been produced, as for example that of 
Charlemagne at Aix-la-Chapelle, or of the three kings at 
Cologne. Chiefly consisting of copper and gilded, almost 
every part of their flat, surfaces is covered with the most 
beautiful Rhenish enamel, with ornaments wrought or cast, 
carved or engraved with figures of ivory or metal, rich in 
their architecture and splendid in their effect. In fact they 
are adorned with every kind of art that the epoch of their 
origin, the twelfth or thirteenth century, had at its disposal. 

If those reliquaries are genuine works of art , hav- 
ing in their formation a rational meaning, it is by no 
means the case ■ with some others. For instance , the 
case to inclose the relic sometimes was made to imitate 
the shape of the limb to which the bones belonged. The 
bones of the arm were inclosed in a hollow arm of silver 
with an outstretched hand, artistically decorated. Skulls 
or pieces of skulls suggested busts of the Saint in wood 
mounted in silver and gilt, in the hollow of which the 
relics were placed, and as art seldom succeeded in mak- 
ing a work of this kind at all creditable , the bust not 
unfrequently became a caricature. Sometimes also in- 
stead of busts, statues or statuettes of wood or metal 
served as reliquaries. It was not always, however, that 
so much trouble was taken. Sometimes the relics were 
kept in the bags in which they had been brought from 
the East, or in wooden boxes their first receptacle, or 



in ivory boxes which had frequently religious ornaments 
in relief, sometimes Arabic inscriptions which betrayed 
their Mahometan origin, and even with amatory scenes 
of decidedly profane extraction. Every thing was taken 
that could be got at, or that seemed of any value or 
even curious, as Ostrich-eggs, Cocoanuts, Elephant's teeth, 
as the Church was then accustomed to collect all kinds 
of natural objects for curiosity's sake. It used at its 
pleasure vases, cups, cans or other articles which the 
piety of the laity had presented to the Church, and when 
relics were brought in employed them as reliquaries. The 
form of a cross was also frequently given to them, but 
only when they were to contain portions of the Cross 
of Christ of which there were immense numbers. Other 
relics were inclosed in panels , or inserted in pictures 
and books, or worn round the neck on chains like je- 
wels in richly decorated capsules. When on high festi- 
vals the whole set of relics was publicly displayed before 
the crowds of the faithful for devotion or indulgences, 
the most extraordinary objects came to light, an account 
of which may still be read in the old Rooks of the Saints. 

In the fourteenth and fifteenth century there arose 
a particular form of reliquary which became almost as 
general and prevailing as had been the sarcophagus and 
church form until the thirteenth century, viz, the Mon- 
strance or Ostensorium. The relics must be seen, it was 
not enough that they should be known to be in metal 
cases. They were therefore fastened into a cylinder of 
crystal, to which was attached a foot, like that of the 
Chalice, and over this was placed a so-called Tabernacle, 
or pierced Gothic erection like a tower rising high and 
transparent above it. Thus the relics were visible from 
all sides and inclosed in a suitable and often a most 
richly constructed and ornamented receptacle. Figures of 
saints were appropriately introduced in the niches and 
under the baldaquins. This form of reliquary, being 
both well adapted to its use, and capable of indefinite 
improvement, is much more in accordance with the art 
of the present day than that of the sarcophagus or church. 
Care must' however be taken that the architectonic ele- 
ment be not too stiff and severe, and that room be left 
for other ornaments, such as foliage and figures, for 
otherwise these objects would soon become uniform and 
monotonous , a fault into which modern renovations are 
too frequently seen to fall. 

What has been said of the relic-monstrance or osten- 
sorium, applies equally to the Monstrance proper which 
was used for the elevation of the Host. It originated at 
the same time, and had the same form, except that the 
crystal cylinder within it was changed . into a flat disc 
for the reception of the Host. There are many splendid 
specimens of this kind which still remain to us, and pre- 
sent us with better models than those objectional sun- 
monstrances of the baroque period with their gilded glitter, 
so devoid of all pretence to true art. 

(To be continued in our next.) 



